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THE TOWER OF JEWELS 


at the beginning when architects, sculptors, and painters, in conference, 

make the allotment of each individual work. In the case of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the general scheme once determined, each man was asked to 
indicate his preference in this allotment. All was decided in the most informal 
and friendly way. I was given the central elevation of the Court of Honor, 
including the Tower of Jewels and main entrance to the Exposition, and was told 
to work in conjunction with McKim, Mead & White, who were given the other 
two sides of the Court. A tower such as this was a very difficult scheme to 
solve, partly because there are always so many and such a variety of solutions 
to a problem where there is so little restraint and where so little is suggested by 
plan and utility. An added difficulty was found in the realization that a tower 
of the general dimensions agreed upon had to be designed to compose and 
harmonize with the classic and almost Roman architecture of the other two 
sides of the Court Yard. There seems to be no precedent for a tower entrance 
of these dimensions in classic architecture—a tower built over an arch 190 feet 
high and 60-feet span (which are the proportions of a great triumphal arch), 
and each study made seemed to suggest a tower on top of the Arc de Triomphe. 
One of the unhappy features of my selection to do this work was that I realized 
that I had to do the most conspicuous thing in the Exposition, a thing which 
would of necessity call forth dispute, and more especially criticism from laymen 
and those not qualified to judge. The Tower is 429 feet high and 125 feet broad. 
At either side, flanking the Tower, is a recall of the classic Colonnade of McKim, 
Mead & White, enclosing two small courts 110 by 65 feet, which also serve as 
entrance vestibules to the main Court of Honor. The Chief of Sculpture selected 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and the late Mrs. Bryson Burroughs to do the 
fountains in these two small courts. The horses, 25 feet in height on the Tower, 
were given to Mr. F. M. L. Tonetti to do, while Mr. John Flanagan executed 
the figures on the columns. It is undoubtedly architecturally legitimate to design 
the temporary buildings of an exposition in a character that one could not con- 
template for permanency, and this is not only because the work is to exist for 
a limited period of time, but because the exposition motive is made up not only 
of the educational aspect, but also has purposes of diversion and amusement, 
and it is therefore proper to relax one’s seriousness to some extent. As the Tower 
was to be lighted, the distribution of lights necessarily entered into the design 
to a very important degree, and it was really designed to be seen at night, when 
illuminated. It is to be regretted that in this country there is no provision to 
make permanent the features which would better the general plan of the munici- 
pality which has fostered its construction. I refer more especially to the land- 
scape treatment, such as avenues, terraces, or fountains and decorative features, 
which, when well designed, improve the looks or extend the limits of a city. 
Let us hope that those who have control of the property and who are interested 
in the future growth of the municipality will make every effort to preserve the 
landscape, which at best can be only the beginning of a possible development 
which, if preserved, will become a monument to American Municipal Art. 


Ts most vital period in the artistic development of a great exhibition is 
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THE EARTH GopDEss, COATLICUE, 
PATRON OF FLOWER SELLERS. COLOSSAL STATUE, MUSEO NACIONAL, MEXICO 
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MASTERPIECES OF ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ART 
IV--SCULPTURE IN THE ROUND 


W. H. Hotmes 


usually think of the highest products 

of genius among civilized nations, 
but we are at liberty to think of the 
best works of any people, whatsoever 
the culture status, as the masterpieces 
of that people. Extending our vision 
thus into the field of prehistory we 
may think of the highest work of long- 
vanished races as the masterpieces of 
the particular time, place, and people, 
thus opening up a vast perspective of 
masterpieces, beginning in the fore- 
ground with the highest achievement 
of the master sculptors of the modern 
world and extending backward to the 
very inception of culture. At the van- 
ishing point we find the earliest master- 
piece in the first stone from which a 
chip was designedly removed by the 
hand of man. This chipped stone was, 
however, for the man of that day an 
achievement quite as remarkable as the 


[: speaking of masterpieces of art we 
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greatest product of the sculptor’s chisel 
of the present period. 

In referring to certain of the sculp- 
tural works of the American aborigines 
as masterpieces, we do not imply com- 
parison with the masterpieces of the 
Old World. They are the work of a 
people still well within the shadow of 
the stone age, yet a close examination 
makes it apparent that the aborigines 
possessed esthetic gifts and apprecia- 
tion of a high order, and it may be said 
without great risk of contradiction that 
no known people while yet within the 
confines of the stone age has ever sur- 
passed them in works of taste in sculp- 
ture, wood-carving, metal work, archi- 
tecture, painting, and the ceramic and 
textile arts. They sought to beautify 
whatever they touched, and even the 
things of ordinary use were often em- 
bellished with painstaking care. While 
we think of this taste for elaboration 
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CHAPULTEPEC PARK, City OF MEXICO 
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Aztec MASKETTE OF GREENSTONE REPRESENTING A 
WEEPING CHILD. ACTUAL SIZE 


and finish as due to the promptings of 
the ewsthetic sense, there is no doubt 
that in large part it was due to the re- 
quirements of religion, for there was 
little in the life of the Indian that did 
not have to be considered in its relation 
to the gods; and the gods, as created 
and interpreted by the _ priesthood, 
granted their favors especially to those 
who offered the first fruits of the land 
and the best that the hand of man could 
make. 

With the Americans stone was used 
to shape stone, although in Mexico and 
Peru bronze had been made and was 
used to an undetermined extent. The 
implements were of the simplest kind— 
hammers of stone for fracture and ham- 
mers and rudely shaped picks and 
chisels for crumbling and incising, and 
stones of varied shape and texture for 
grinding and polishing. ‘the processes 
were essentially the same, however, as 
those employed in civilized art, al- 
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JADE Ax CARVED TO REPRESENT A GROTESQUE 
HuMAN FiGurRE. HEIGHT 10% INCHES 


though the devices for their operation 
were of the simplest kind. All are 
agreed that, considering the primitive 
character of the implements, the extent 
and perfection of the work are hardly 
short of marvelous. 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE STONE HAMMER 


Before passing on to a consideration 
of the varied products of the sculptor’s 
art I must stop to pay tribute to a very 
humble implement—the stone hammer, 
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doubtless the first tool employed by the 
first sculptor in the world. The story of 
this implement as gradually brought to 
light by archaeological science in recent 
years is exceedingly interesting. Al- 
though at first a bowlder merely, or 
any inchoate bit of stone and later of 
slightly specialized form, it may be 
justly regarded as the most important 
objective factor in the evolution of 
civilization. It served in shaping stone, 
first by fracture and then by crumbling 
and abrading, and the skill acquired by 
long ages of experience in this work led 
finally to the manipulation of metal. 
All shaped things are thus its children 
—all tools, implements, utensils, and 
machines employed in all the arts; all 
works of art—the masterpieces of sculp- 


ture, the temples and palaces; all great 
inventions—the ships that sail the sea 
and the air, the engines that move the 
world and even the engines of war that 
destroy cities and annihilate armies, all 
alike owe their existence to this simple 
tool. But for the part it has taken in 
the scheme of evolution, man would 
have remained a hunter of game and a 
gatherer of wild fruits, employing only 
unshaped stones and improvised clubs. 
His uncultured hands would have con- 
tinued to serve as those of the ape to 
battle his enemies and to secure the 
food necessary to existence. Of all man- 
made and man-used things the stone 
hammer is most worthy of deification, 
but the days of deification of inanimate 
things are past and it would be a sense- 





PULQUE VASE with BOLDLY SCULPTURED FEATURES OF A DEITY OR RULER. MEXICO 
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less thing to think of erecting a monu- 
ment, howsoever magnificent, in its 
honor, for it has erected for itself a 
greater monument than man can build; 
all the things that men have shaped, 
all the monuments that men have built 
present and past constitute its vast and 
noble memorial. 

Skill in the technic of the sculptural 
arts was acquired through the manu- 
facture of implements and utensils long 
before the thought of representing a 
living form entered the human mind, 
and it may be surmised that the first 
suggestions of the sculpture of living 
forms in the round came through at- 
tempts to elaborate suggestive natural 
forms in stone such as are plentifully 
supplied by calcareous and other con- 
cretions. Thus a concretion suggesting 
an animal shape would be improved by 
boring holes for eyes and scratching a 
slit for the mouth, and so on, and later 
sculptured forms would be produced ab 
initio. Although pick and chisel-like 
implements of stone were employed by 
the sculptor of primitive times, it is not 
to be forgotten that without the stone 
hammer these tools could not have been 
made. 

The initial steps in the representative 
arts, both plastic and graphic, were 
essentially religious in inspiration and 
the sculptor devoted his attention to 
the carving of images of the multifarious 
deities to which he imagined himself 
subject. In their higher phases these 
arts passed gradually under the influ- 
ence of the zsthetic sense and the spell 
of beauty for beauty’s sake supple- 
mented the sordid requirements of 
superstition. 

Sculpture of the human form in the 
round, practiced in many simple forms 
from very early times, lagged behind 
the other forms of representation as 
culture advanced, doubtless in large 
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THE HEAD 
OF AN AzTEC DEITY 
OR RULER 

FROM A DRAWING OF 
THE PULQUE VASE, 
SHOWING PERFECTION 
OF DESIGN 

AND EXECUTION. 
AZTEC 


part because of the difficulties of execu- 
tion. In the main it remained in the 
archaic stage to the end. Numerous 
examples of sculpture of the human 
form in the round are recovered from 
the sites of ancient culture centers, but 
none are so elaborated as to lead to the 
belief that they were carved, as was the 
case with Greek statuary, to gratify the 
esthetic sense simply. Relief work, 
however, comparatively easy of execu- 
tion, rose to distinctly higher levels, and 
many examples exist in which apprecia- 
tion of the perfection of line form and 
proportion are clearly manifest. Por- 
traiture was practiced in a formal way, 
the generalized national type of visage 
being habitually adhered to with pos- 
sibly individualized details of features, 
dress, and symbolism which served to 
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distinguish particular subjects. Facial 
expression ran the gamut from the 
roughed-out block of stone to extreme 
forms of the grotesque and the awe- 
inspiring, but the smile or laugh as we 
understand these expressions of emo- 
tion seem to have found little place in 
aboriginal art. In the greater culture 
centers of Mexico and Central America, 
carvings of the human figure in the full 
round are rare. Figures seated, stand- 
ing, or reclining are rigid in pose, and 
the limbs and hands are rarely entirely 
free from the blocked-out body, while 
the treatment of the hands and feet 
clearly indicates the narrow limitations 
of the art as a means of expression. 

While the sculptor’s art flourished 
among many of the tribes north of 
Mexico, little was produced that calls 
for attention in this place. In middle 
Mexico, however, much of artistic in- 
terest is found, although few examples 
of importance have escaped the hand 
of the Christian vandal. Among the 
crumbling ruins of the Aztec cities 
are battered fragments of many im- 
portant works, and numerous figures 
carved in the living rock of the cliffs 
are today represented by fragmentary 
traces which show that even gunpowder 
was employed in their destruction. A 
human figure of large size, executed in 
bold relief on the face of a great rock 
in Chapultepec Park, City of Mexico, 
has been destroyed by blasting, the drill 
holes in the shoulder and in the sculp- 
tured base being distinctly shown in 
the photograph reproduced in Figure 1 
(page 72), and certain colossal statues 
carved in the massive cliffs of the hill 
of Texcocingo, on the other side of the 
valley, have suffered a like fate. 

The illustrations which I am able to 
present in this place are not necessarily 
representative of the best work of the 
native sculptor, being selected from 
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STONE MASK OF XIPE, PROBABLY AzTEC WIND Gop 
LIFE SIZE 


such as, through the accident of burial 
during the period of Spanish conquest, 
escaped mutilation or complete destruc- 
tion. Among the minor works in stone 
there are many implements and utensils 
which, while doubtless invested with 
religious significance, have received 
much esthetic attention. A good ex- 
ample of this is seen in the “votive adz”’ 
-arved to represent a ‘“‘weeping infant”’ 
(Fig. 2, page 73), and the puzzling stone 
yokes and the palmate stones of the 
eastern margin of the plateau are 
remarkable for beauty of design and 
perfection of finish. A little Mexican 
stone vase, supposed to be a ceremonial 
pulque cup, the exact provenience of 
which is unknown, appears in Figure 3 
(page 74). This is an exquisite piece of 
work and the features of the personage 
carved on the front are as perfect a 
representation of the typical Indian 
physiognomy as could be produced by 
the most skilled workman. A drawing 
of the head reproduced in Figure 4 
(page 75) makes apparent the perfec- 
tion of design and execution. 

A boldly carved image of the Zapotec 








QUETZALCOATL, THE AZTEC 
PLUMED SERPENT Deity. 
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god of plenty (Fig. 5, page 76) wears 
ears of corn in its plumed head-dress 
and holds a bow1 of frothy pulque in its 
hands. Among the more frequent sculp- 
tures of the Aztecs are the coiled rattle- 
snakes representing the plumed _ ser- 
pent deity, Quetzalcoatl. These strange 
scaled and feathered monsters are fur- 
nished with teeth, tusks, and claws, and 
are embellished with various sculptured 
ornaments (Fig. 6, page 78). 

Masks were carved in large numbers 
by the ancient Mexicans. They are 
often concave at the back and compara- 
tively thin, and were probably intended 
to be employed ceremonially either over 
the faces of participants in ceremonies 
or applied to effigies of the gods, as were 
the mosaic masks described in a pre- 
vious number of this series of papers. 
The smaller specimens may have served 
for miniature effigies, but were doubt- 
less more commonly worn as amulets, 
serving thus as personal ornaments. 
The mask illustrated in Figure 7 (page 
77), possibly representing the wind god, 
is about life size and is by no means 
equal to many others in beauty of 
material, form, decorative elaboration, 
and surface finish. There are perfora- 
tions for attachment or suspension and 
for the fixing of pendant ornaments, and 
the deeply hollowed-out back is embel- 
lished with a full-length figure of the 
god sculptured in low relief. The forms 
of men, animals, and monsters were 
variously treated, but usually in a very 
formal manner, savoring of the archaic, 
but much skill is shown in working out 
the symbolic details. The colossal figure 
of the serpent-headed deity, Coatlicue 
(Fig. 8, page 70), dug up in one of the 
streets of Mexico City, where it had 
been buried at the time of the conquest, 
is a good example of Aztec work and its 
embodiment of the serpent motive and 
the symbols of death and human sacri- 
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fice gives it a forbidding and sinister 
aspect in keeping with Aztec character 





JADE FIGURINE OF THE WIND Gop OF THE AZTECS 
STUTTGART MUSEUM 


and thought. Equally forbidding in its 
aspect and typical of the Aztec myth- 
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COLOSSAL RECLINING FIGURE, CHICHEN ITzA, YUCATAN 


ology is the remarkable little green- 
stone statue shown in Figure 9 (page 
79). The elaboration of the face and 
body clearly indicate symbolism of 
death. The carving is most skillful and 
bold and the finish like that of a gem. 
It is preserved in the Ethnological 
Museum in Stuttgart and appears to 
have no other record than that it is of 
Mexican origin. 

In passing from the Valley of Mexico, 
the principal seat of the Nahua peoples, 
to Yucatan, the home of the northern 
Mayas, a decided change in the charac- 
ter, although perhaps not in the grade 
of the sculptural work, is observed. 
The best-known example, the so-called 
Chacmool statue, unearthed by Le 
Plongeon in Chichen Itza, is illustrated 
in Figure 10 (page 80). In many cases 
well-carved figures in the round were 


introduced into niches in the facades of 
the great stone buildings of Chichen and 
Uxmal, and dwarfish Atlantean figures 
of formal type were much employed as 
supports of the stone altars in the 
former city. 

In the more southerly Mayan areas, 
in Guatemala and Honduras, are found 
many works which rise to a_ higher 
artistic level than those of the north, 
although there are found few sculptures 
other than those embodied in mono- 
lithic monuments or serving as archi- 
tectural embellishments. The best ex- 
amples of the human figure carved as 
independent works of art which have 
come to my notice are of the class repre- 
sented by the so-called singing girl of 
Copan (Fig. 11, page 81), and the tem- 
ple images, an illustration of which, 
copied from a sketch by Dr. Theobert 
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Maler, appears in Figure 12 (page 82). 
It is supposed to represent Quetzal- 
coatl, the bird-serpent god, and was 
found in a temple at Yaxchilan, Chia- 
pas. Having been broken up by van- 
dals, the sketch was made from the 
fragments and probably does not do 
justice to the original as a work of 
art. Maler’s description, however, is 
interesting, suggesting as it does the 
purpose and manner of use of such 
temple structures, hinting at the same 
time of a possible Old World origin. 
The figure was placed, according to 
Maler, upon the step of a niche, sitting 
cross-legged in Asiatic fashion, with 


dignified bearing, the hands with fans 
of feathers resting on the knees, from 
each of which depends a little orna- 
mental chain. The wrists are adorned 
with cuffs; the broad girdle has a large 
face-mask in front, below which hang 
the pendants and the sash. The breast 
cape is of scale-work and has an edge of 
beads at the top, which also may be 
regarded as a necklace. Three medal- 
lions with face-mask ornament the gar- 
ment of scales: one in the centre with 
pendants below and at the sides, and 
one at each shoulder with pendants only 
below. Below the central medallion, a 
narrow plate with three divisions at 





THE “SINGING GrRL,’” COPAN, HONDURAS 
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FIGURE OF QUETZALCOATL 
FROM AN ANCIENT GUATEMALAN TEMPLE. FROM A SKETCH BY MALER 
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DRAGON-LIKE MURAL ORNAMENT, Copan, HONDURAS 


each end reaches quite across the breast. 

The image has oblique eyes and the 
face is surmounted by a serpent’s head, 
the upper jaw of which rests upon a 
head-band of rattles. The serpent’s head 
also has a head-band with a large round 
flower in the centre and smaller ones 
above. An ornament of glyphic charac- 
ter in three parts is attached to each 
side of the serpent’s head, and thick 
plumes of feathers surmount the whole 
head-dress. It is undeniable, according 
to Maler, that these images of gods in 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras, sitting 
cross-legged in their niches, and wearing 
serpent head-dresses or turbans, are 
strongly suggestive of the Indo-Tura- 
nian representations of Buddha. At all 
events, the oblique eyes indicate Tura- 
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nian origin, even though the historical 
reason why the principal god of the 
Maya-Toltecs displays the Turanian 
type may not be clear to us. 

Dr. Maler tells us that the Indians 
come even now from the remotest wil- 
derness to lay down before this image 
of the god—their ‘‘Man from Above’”’ 
—little sacrificial gifts, to burn in- 
cense in tastefully ornamented vessels 
adorned with feathers, and to perform 
strange dances to the sound of the 
tunkul, during which they drink copi- 
ously of z-balche. One of these dances 
is called by the Monteros “‘la danza del 
pito-real,’’ the dance of the toucan, be- 
cause each of the participants wears the 
stuffed skin of this bird as a head-dress. 

An example of elaborate mural sculp- 
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tures of Copan is shown in Figure 13 
(page 84), and a single example of the 
bold, dragon-like ornaments set by 
means of heavy tenons into the walls 
of the temples of Copan appears in 
Figure 14 (page 83). It would be diffi- 
cult to find in any country a more bold 
and effective mural ornament than that 
carved on the face of a building block, 
Figure 15 (page 85), which is said to 
represent the Fire Serpent, a mythical 
rattlesnake god. 

In Costa Rica and Panama many 
sculptured figures are found with free 
limbs and varied attitudes, but ex- 
tremely primitive in other respects. 
The most remarkable achievements of 
the sculptors of these countries are the 
metate and stool-like carvings which 
display a boldness in the treatment of 
life forms and openwork detail entirely 
unique in native art. In South America 
the Aymara and others of the more 
cultured tribes modeled in clay and 
worked metal with remarkable skill, but 
their sculptures of the human figure in 
the round are of little note and are 
in every respect inferior to the work of 
the north. 

Although referred to as masterpieces 
of sculpture, the various examples in 
the round or approximate round pre- 
sented in the preceding paragraphs can 
claim little consideration as works of 
art if measured by world standards. 
The native artist had much skill in the 
manipulation of stone and an apparent 
ability to execute almost any subject 
that might present itself to his imagina- 
tion, yet, owing to the conditions under 
which the art developed, carvings of the 
human figure in the full round seldom 
rose above a distinctly archaic stage 
among even the most advanced of the 
aboriginal nations. The best examples 
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THE ‘FIRE SERPENT,” THE RATTLESNAKE DEITY 
LENGTH 33 INCHES. AZTEC 


of these show practically no apprecia- 
tion of the artistic possibilities of the 
human subject, utilized to such won- 
derful advantage by the sculptors of 
the Old World, and, in fact, there is in 
this field no very wide distinction to be 
drawn between the work of the tribes 
along the entire axis of the continent 
from Alaska to Argentina, the treat- 
ment of the head and of the face in 
particular in the central regions having 
risen above the general level of artistic 
mediocrity. 
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THE MYTH OF CUPID AND PSYCHE 
II—IN RENAISSANCE ART 


ELIzABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


E find it related,”’ says Vasari, 

“that Agostino Chigi had com- 

missioned [an artist] to paint 
the first floor of his palace, but the 
artist was at that time so much occu- 
pied with the love which he bore to the 
lady of his choice that he could not give 
sufficient attention to the work. Agos- 
tino, therefore, falling at length into 
despair of seeing it finished, made so 
many efforts by means of friends and 
by his own care, that after much diffi- 
culty he at length prevailed on the lady 
to take up her abode in his house, where 
she was accordingly installed in apart- 
ments near those which the artist was 
painting; in this manner the work was 
ultimately brought to a conclusion”’ 
(Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, by 
Giorgio Vasari, edited by E. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, 
Vol. III, p. 20). Now the artist to 
whom Vasari refers was Raphael, the 
palace was the Villa Farnesina, and the 
pictures were the famous frescoes of the 
Cupid and Psyche story. Raphael, as 
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Apuleius himself would say, ‘‘Sponte 
in Amoris incidit amorem, tunc magis 
magisque cupidine fragrans Cupidinis,”’ 
and out of his own passion he recreated 
the passion of Cupid and Psyche, with 
such superb inspiration that artist after 
artist followed his work. This seems to 
have been the beginning of the repeated 
use of the tale in the art of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Told briefly, here is Apuleius’ story, 
that exquisite romance which some- 
time in the second century after Christ 
sprang suddenly into life-size stature. 
A king and queen had three daughters, 
and of these the two oldest in due time 
married, but the youngest, Psyche, was 
so beautiful that all mortals worshipped 
her as though she were Venus herself, 
and no man wooed her. Sad at this, her 
father consulted the oracle of Apollo, 
and received a horrible answer, a com- 
mand to leave Psyche alone on the top 
of a mountain where she should be 
wedded by her destined bridegroom, a 
fateful serpent. The wedding was cele- 
brated like a funeral, and frightened 
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Psyche left to her fate, but it proved 
at first a happy one, for Cupid, sent to 
torment Psyche by his jealous mother 
Venus, had fallen in love with her and 
now had Zephyr transfer her to a mar- 
velous palace, where unseen voices 
served her. There at night the divine 
lover made her his own in all happiness. 

All would have gone well, had not 
Psyche’s sisters, who came to search for 
her, been transported to the palace at 
her request. These wicked women, jeal- 
ous of her high estate, finding out that 
she had never seen her husband, who 
visited her only in the night, incited her 
to look at his face and slay him, since 
doubtless he was the serpent announced 
in the oracle and in time would devour 
her. Psyche, in her simplicity, was won 
to the deed, and with lamp and knife in 
hand, that night learned that her lover 
was Love himself. 

Then, as she had been forewarned by 
her invisible husband, he must leave her 
because she had gazed upon his face. 
And now, unprotected, she fell into the 
power of Venus, who had all along been 
jealous of her beauty. Venus imposed 
four hard tasks upon Psyche, clearly 
hoping that each would be impossible 
or fatal: the sorting of a great heap of 
mixed grains; the gathering of the 
golden fleece of certain wild sheep; the 
filling of a vase with the water of the 
Styx; and the securing from Proserpina 
of a box of her beauty. Psyche was given 
miraculous aid to perform each task, 
and at the end Cupid won over Jupiter 
to give permission that their marriage 
should be recognized in heaven. Venus 
was forced to be reconciled to it; and 
a royal wedding-feast was celebrated, 
attended by all the gods. 

This exquisite story is given a very 
romantic setting, and to explain it one 
must go back to the whole plot of the 
Metamorphoses, in which this tale is a 
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single episode. Lucius, a man much in- 
terested in magic, after seeing a witch 
transform herself into a bird, by rub- 
bing ointments over her body, in her 
absence tries the same process on him- 
self with her boxes, but he gets by mis- 
take the wrong prescription and is 
transformed into an ass. The slave- 
girl who has helped him in this adven- 
ture knows the antidote which will re- 
store him to human form—a meal of 
roses—but she can get none _ before 
morning, so the ass-Lucius must spend 
the night in the stable. During the 
night robbers come and take the ass 
to carry off their pelf. The rest of the 
Metamorphoses recounts the adventures 
of the ass before he could secure a meai 
of roses. In one, a young bride on her 
wedding night is carried off by the 
robbers to their cave and held for 
ransom. To sooth her fear and cheer 
her the old woman who cooks the 
robbers’ meals tells to her (while the 
robbers are away and only the ass 
stands by!) this ‘‘old wives’ tale’ of 
Cupid and Psyche. All this is impor- 
tant for the understanding of some of 
the pictures. 

In the previous number of this Jour- 
nal I tried to show that Apuleius’ story 
of Cupid and Psyche does not appear 
in ancient art—either in statues, gems, 
wall-paintings, on funeral monuments, 
or altars. But for illustration of Apu- 
leius, Renaissance art is as fruitful as 
ancient art is barren. Ugo di Maria, in 
his monograph ‘‘La Favola di Amore e 
Psiche nella Letteratura e nell arte 
Italiana’ (Bologna, 1899), claims that 
the first, as well as the most splendid, 
representation of the story of Cupid and 
Psyche in art was made by Raphael in 
the Villa Farnesina frescoes. These pic- 
tures are familiar as they have been 
reproduced many times and published 
in a volume by Charles Bigot (London, 
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1884), and I am not going to discuss 
them. Neither am I going to run over 
the long list of imitators whom Vasari 
mentions or Ugo di Maria lists (Gio- 
vanni Francesco, Giulio Romano, Fran- 
cesco Menzochi, Francesco Salviati, 
Taddeo Zucchero, Vasari himself, Ti- 
tian, Correggio, and a host of others), 
but I wish to present certain frescoes 
in the Castle of St. Angelo and a small 
painting in the Boston Museum, un- 
published works which I myself have 
had the opportunity of studying. 

As the Villa Farnesina was closed 
when I was in Rome, it was a great de- 
light to come unexpectedly upon a 
whole set of Apuleius’ pictures in a hall 
in the Castle of St. Angelo. They are 
arranged in a frieze, in separate panels, 
separated by arabesque designs and 
connected by festoons held by Cupids, 
and the frieze is placed high on the 
wall below an ornate ceiling, rich in 
relief stucco work and gold. Vasari 
tells us part of the story of this decora- 
tion: 

“Now the Castellan of the Fortress 
Sant Agnolo, Tiberio Crispo, who after- 
wards became a cardinal, was a man 
who delighted much in our arts, and he 
had formed the resolution of embellish- 
ing certain portions of the castle, to the 
end that his Holiness might thus be the 
more worthily received therein. Tiberio 
therefore caused loggie, halls, ante- 
rooms and apartments of various kinds 
to be rebuilt or restored as the case 
might require.” 

He commissioned Raffaello da Mon- 
telupo to prepare several chambers, 
which were decorated after his designs 
and under his direction. Antonio da 
San Gallo constructed a gallery which 
Montelupo decorated with stucco work. 
‘That being finished, the remainder of 
the apartments were given first to 
Luzio Romano, finally to Pierino, who 
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was commissioned to adorn the halls 
and principal chambers, which he did, 
partly with his own hand, partly by 
means of others whom he employed 
to execute his own cartoons’”’ (Vasari’s 
Lives, translated by Mrs. J. Foster 
(Bohn), IV, p. 119 ef seq.). 

The account books of the work done 
for ‘‘His Holiness,’’ Paul III, show by 
their entries, according to Mariano Bor- 
gatti (‘‘Monumenti d’Italia,’’ No. 4, 
p. Xxxiv), that Pierino del Vaga was en- 
trusted with the decoration not only of 
the Throne Room and the Hall of Per- 
seus, but also of this Hall of Cupid and 
Psyche. Pierino del Vaga as a follower 
of Raphael who had employed him in 
the execution of his own designs in the 
Loggie of the Vatican, would naturally 
follow here his master’s great work in 
the Farnesina, but for his designs he 
seems to have been more indebted to 
another source. 

Vasari, III, p. 520, tells us that a 
Flemish engraver named Michele made 
some very fine plates containing thirty- 
two stories of Cupid and Psyche, re- 
puted to be very beautiful. This en- 
graver was probably Michele Coxie 
(1497-1592). Some think that these 
pictures were falsely attributed to 
Michele by Vasari and are really Ra- 
phael’s preliminary drawings for the 
Farnesina, but at present critics incline 
more to the belief that these pictures 
were not from the hand of Raphael. 
Ugo di Maria points out that the 
figures of women lack the grace and 
beauty of Raphael’s; that the subjects 
are treated more licentiously than in 
the Farnesina frescoes; and that in 
these pictures Cupid is generally a 
child, while in the Farnesina he is a 
young man. Moreover, Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle (Raphael, II, pp. 417- 
23) list a number of drawings in exis- 
tence now which are plainly preliminary 
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studies for the Farnesina frescoes: Cu- 
pid and Jupiter in red chalk, in the 
Louvre; Apollo in red chalk, in Vienna; 
the Three Graces in red chalk, in Wind- 
sor; Venus and Psyche in pen and ink 
at Oxford, and in red chalk in the 
Louvre; Cupid with the Graces, in red 
chalk, in Windsor; two cartoons at 
Bale for the ceiling frescoes; Psyche 
with the cup of ambrosia, and Psyche 
borne to Olympus, in red chalk at 
Chatsworth; a red chalk sketch of 
Bacchus (from the Banquet) in the 
Ambrosiana, Milan. These sketches 
deal with the actual subjects of the 
Raphael frescoes instead of being very 
different from them as many of the 
thirty-two Michele drawings are. These 
thirty-two pictures are known to us 
only by the engravings of Agostino 
Veneziano and the Master of the Die 
(Benedetto Verino, see F. Lippmann, 
“Engraving and Etching,’ p. 104). 
Pierino del Vaga, as Ugo di Maria 
points out, used these pictures attrib- 
uted to Coxie, as well as some of 
Raphael’s designs, in his panels. 

There are nine of these scenes, but 
I was able to secure pictures of only 
seven of them. In the first one (Vol. ITI, 
No. 1, page 42), Apuleius’ romantic set- 
ting for the story of Cupid and Psyche 
is shown. In front of the robbers’ cave, 
sits Charite, the sorrowful bride who 
has been carried off on her wedding 
night by the robber band. At the left 
is Lucius, the ass, very alert and ad- 
miring. And facing Charite is the old 
dame who has been commissioned by 
the robbers to cheer up their captive. 
With her left hand she is pointing to a 
vision of a city at the right, and her 
lips seem to frame the words: 

“Erant in quadam civitate rex et 
regina’. 

In the second picture (page 86) there 
are three scenes. In the center, ‘“‘in 
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matutino progressu virginis,’’ Psyche 
is being worshipped by the people. “Ut 
ipsam prorsus deam Venerem venera- 
bantur religiosis adorationibus.”’ In the 
upper right-hand corner, the enraged 
Venus is pointing out the rival of her 
beauty to Cupid and demanding ven- 
geance. This group is clearly after 
Raphael. At the left, Psyche’s dis- 
tracted father kneels before Apollo’s 
shrine, begging favor for the unwedded 
maid—“‘ingrate virgini petit nuptias et 
maritum”’. 

In the third picture, according to 
the command of the oracle, the maiden 
is conducted to the mountain with fune- 
real pomp; and in the fourth, Psyche 
stands eating in the palace of love and in 
another scene is shown couched with 
Love. 

In the fifth panel (page 88), at the 
right, the curious Psyche is examining 
the weapons of the great god. In the 
center, she kneels on the bed, lamp and 
knife in hand, and discovers that her 
sleeping mate is the beauteous Love 
God. At the extreme left, is a faint 
representation of that absurd scene 
where, as Cupid flies out of the window, 
Psyche attempts to retain him or ac- 
company him by hanging on to his 
ankle. ‘‘At Psyche statim resurgentis 
eius crure dextero manibus ambabus 
adrepto sublimis erectionis adpendix 
miseranda.”’ 

In the sixth scene (page 90), Venus is 
observed first upbraiding the wounded 
Cupid, then telling the whole story to 
Ceres and to Juno (known by her pea- 
cock). It is interesting to note in the 
various illustrations, the griffins, Bac- 
chantes, and Amorini which form the 
decorative setting for the panels and 
the tiny cameo-like pictures at the 
bottom. 

In the seventh picture (page 92), 
whose theme is Psyche’s punishment, 
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the Bacchanal and the Cupid have both 
turned their faces away from the horror 
of the scene. Venus, calm and unpity- 
ing, here sits watching Psyche haled 
and scourged by her handmaids, Solli- 
citudo and Tristities. At the right, the 
goddess, supported by an attendant, is 
ordering Psyche to sort the heap of 
grain. 

In the eighth scene (page 94), Venus 
gives Psyche the jar which is to be 
filled with the beauty of Proserpina. 
Next the magical tower, personified as 
a maiden, apparently finds voice, and 
gives advice to Psyche about her task. 
At the extreme right, Psyche kneels 
with the pyxis before a draped figure, 
which I think is Proserpina, although 
it may be Venus receiving the box of 
beauty at the end of Psyche’s labor. A 
tiny group behind shows Cupid awak- 
ing Psyche from her fateful sleep. 

The ninth and last scene (page 96) is 
the wedding banquet. At the lower left 
corner, Mercury is escorting Psyche to 
heaven. At the extreme right, Cupid 
is fondling his mother Venus. At the 
table, sit at the right the happy lovers, 
at last reunited, and other gods and 
goddesses are grouped about, Jupiter 
and Juno presumably in the center. 
“Hore rosis et ceteris floribus purpur- 
abant omnia.” 

How similar this is to the grouping 
of Raphael’s great fresco, but how in- 
ferior in Olympic grandeur may be seen 
by a hasty comparison with Raphael’s 
work. Many more details from Apu- 
leius are introduced and the glamor and 
splendor of Apuleius’ own marvelous 
narrative are preserved. At the right, 
sit Cupid and Psyche in intense absorp- 
tion in each other. Behind them stand 
the three Graces, one of whom is pour- 
ing balsam upon Psyche’s head. Just 
beyond the pair is Jupiter taking from 
a glorious young Ganymede the cup in 
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which he will drink happiness to the 
lovers. Other gods and goddesses are 
seated at the table, Juno with Jupiter, 
Neptune and Amphitrite, Pluto and 
Proserpina, and over them the winged 
Hore are scattering flowers. At the 
left, a reconciled Venus dances to the 
music of Apollo’s lyre while a jealous 
Vulcan watches. Amorini are playing 
with a quiver and with the amphore 
over which (at the right) Bacchus pre- 
sides. It is a magnificent scene. 

In most of his other pictures, Pierino 
del Vaga is a far more detailed illustra- 
tor of Apuleius than Raphael. This is 
partly due to the spaces Raphael had 
to fill, for the ten triangular spandrels 
were adapted to arrangements of but 
one, two, or three figures and demanded 
the selection of some one intense mo- 
ment for each. But Pierino del Vaga 
crowds into his small panels scene after 
scene. His work, though not in the 
grand style, is faithful to Apuleius, ro- 
mantic, and interesting. 

It is a far cry from the Castle of St. 
Angelo to the Boston Museum, but | 
wish to show also the Cassone Panel 
(page 87), representing the history of 
Psyche, acquired by the museum in 
1912 and not yet published. The pic- 
ture measures 177 inches by 60 inches. 
It was bought by M. Guiffrey in Flor- 
ence in 1912. It had belonged to Mr. 
John Murray, a son of Fairfax Murray. 
Mr. Murray attributed it to the School 
of Filippino Lippi, 1457-1504, and M. 
Guiffrey accepted the attribution. The 
coloring of the little painting is very 
rich, with much gold used for added 
decoration. Psyche, wherever she ap- 
pears, is in white and gold; the king 
and queen in a dark green-blue; the 
two sisters wear green-blue and red re- 
spectively; and Cupid is nude with gold 
wings. 

At the left is the palace, Psyche’s 
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home, rich in plum-colored draperies 
overlaid with gold. On the porch in 
front, stand in the background the oider 
sisters, in front of them Psyche in white. 
Six young men stand about the steps 
in various attitudes of adoration. In 
the next scene, above, is a tiny shrine 
of Apollo, and at the right of it the king 
and queen are consulting the oracle. 
At the left, the royal pair is leaving the 
shrine. Above the shrine to the right, 
Venus in the sky, draped in gorgeous 
red, is pointing out Psyche to Cupid, 
and above the shrine to the left, Cupid 
is flying down towards Psyche. It 
should be noted that while the pro- 
gression of the scenes in the whole pic- 
ture is from left to right, in both these 
scenes near the shrine events move from 
right to left. To the right of all this is 
the fateful hill and at the base of it at 
the left Psyche’s parents are bidding her 
a sad farewell. To the left, three pom- 
pous figures, evidently part of the funeral 
procession, wait upon the king. There 
is another scene at the top of the rock 
where Psyche stands upon the edge of 
the precipice with Zephyr behind, blow- 
ing at her. Next, to the right, she is 
seen wafted through the air to the 
palace of Cupid. 

In this palace and around it are many 
scenes. Inside the portico, Psyche is 
seen first eating at a table, then stand- 
ing beside Cupid, who is telling her 
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something, perhaps warning her against 
her envious sisters. For to the left, in 
front of the palace, is the next scene 
where the two sisters depart, carrying 
Psyche’s gifts, golden caskets. 

In the remainder of the picture, 
Psyche appears five times and accord- 
ing to my interpretation in this se- 
quence. In the center at the bottom, 
she is listening to the fateful advice of 
her sisters. Next to the right, beside 
the couch, she discovers that her hus- 
band is Cupid himself. Then above is 
the grotesque scene of her attempt, by 
clinging to the ankle of Cupid, to follow 
him through the air. To the left, stand- 
ing by the palace she watches through 
an arched doorway Cupid’s departure, 
and then further to the left, at last 
sinks prostrate on the ground in despair. 

The little picture is crowded with 
figures, not arranged to focus on any 
point. A slight balance is given to the 
composition by the palaces at either 
side, but these architectural features 
and the many landscape accessories (of 
trees, hill, water, grass) make the whole 
composition confused and crowded. Yet 
it has its own charm, for as we look at 
the richness of the color and the ro- 
mance of the details, we feel the joy of 
the Italian artist, whoever he was, who 
out of his delight in the beautiful old 
classical story carefully painted these 
faithful illustrations for it. 
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THE COMIC BEAST IN ROMAN ART 


ALLAN BALL 


HE Hall of the Animals in the Vat- 

ican collection of ancient sculp- 

ture is a space which most visitors 
treat merely as a passageway to the 
next room. The ‘‘very bathos of art,” 
is the phrase in which a distinguished 
critic has colloquially disposed of it and 
of all the type of thing which it con- 
tains; generally the critics ignore it 
altogether. 

Yet if it adds not much to our knowl- 
edge of the best ancient art, it adds 
considerably to our knowledge of the 
Roman art patron; and while the study 
of the patron is essentially more a 
matter of psychology than of art itself, 
still, there are phases of art history for 
which he is the most useful of guides. 

Some of the marble creatures grouped 
in this room are doubtless to be com- 
pared with the stone dog and the cast- 
iron stag which ornamented the front 
lawns of our youth, characteristic local 
representatives of a period in nineteenth 
century art which it is not fashionable 
to admire. But that last provincial 
trailing of romanticism was hardly an 
artistic expression at all; these ancient 
beasts are more significant, if only that 
they are at the other end of a series. 

For one may even presume to see in 
such a Roman aggregation of Greco- 
Roman fancies a germ of that taste 
for the grotesque which went so far in 
medieval sculpture. The studiously un- 
couth camel’s head, its spitting mouth 
serving for a fountain’s vent, the queer 
goatish and asinine countenances re- 
curring along these presumably classic 
walls, seem to reveal the same inclina- 
tion to the caricature of the beastly, 
which, whatever its symbolic origin or 
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its occasion in crudity of technique, 
counted for much in the development 
of post-classical art. One kind of in- 
terest we feel in the swift childhood 
through which art rose with the Greeks; 
it is quite another that we feel in the 
strange second childhood to which art 
slowly came with the Romans. 

The simple fact that there was so 
much demand for these sculptured and 
pictured animals is not without signifi- 
cance. One of the most familiar fea- 
tures of Roman social history is that 
liking for strange beasts from distant 
lands which Roman ediles and Roman 
emperors spent such vast sums of 
money to gratify in the public shows. 
In art, obviously, animals were repre- 
sented because patrons wanted them, 
whether because of their pictorial effect 
or from some ulterior interest in their 
symbolic suggestion or their associa- 
tions. But one of the marks of intimacy 
in human relations is humor, and the 
fact that these animal figures are many 
of them designed with evidently comic 
intention is perhaps the most significant 
thing about them. 

The way in which a people takes its 
art, as a serious matter or a frivolous 
one, is of course thoroughly indicative 
of its intellectual constitution. Nobody 
doubts that the Greeks took their art 
seriously. Everybody hastens to say 
that the Romans chiefly annexed theirs 
as a decorative luxury. Yet in some 
intimate ways they did not fail to make 
it express their temperament; the sub- 
ject is not altogether disposed of by 
remarking that, as in the theatre the 
more or less vulgar Roman, like the 
“tired business man”’ of current slang, 
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desired to be amused rather than to be 
uplifted, so likewise his sculpture and 
his painting were expected merely to 
entertain. 

Nevertheless, some of the most seri- 
ous Roman contributions to art are 
well known to have been, paradoxically, 
in the direction of the playful. The 
popular idea that the Romans “‘were 
not given to humor” is in many ways 
belied, and not least often in their 
treatment of animals in art. 

“With the ancient Greek artists,” re- 
marked Winckelmann, ‘‘it was not less 
an object than with the philosophers 
to investigate the nature of beasts.” 
Myron, for instance, made a cow and 
a dog which were celebrated; Calamis 
was famous for his horses; Menaechmus 
designed a calf that was highly admired 
for its realism; the reader of the elder 
Pliny does not need to be reminded of 
such instances in his accounts of artists 
and their works. 

Now we know it is the nature of some 
beasts to be funny. This, according to 
so excellent an authority as the mediz- 
val encyclopedist Bartholomaeus An- 
glicus, is the prevailing rdle of the 
monkey (page 100); it is not the least 
of the social functions of the goat and 
the ass, to restrict ourselves to the most 
obvious instances. Even on a Greek 
tombstone top a pair of confronting 
goats doubtless may look as if they 
were posing for a bock beer sign. But 
for such humorous adaptations the 
Roman art-lover apparently much more 
than the Greek had a prevalent liking. 
To say nothing of the products of Greek 
workmanship found in Italy which it is 
fair to presume were of Roman choice, 
there are enough unquestionably Ro- 
man works in the way of decorative 
mosaic and tombstone sculpture to 
serve as most positive indications, even 
if the negative were lacking. Of course, 
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even the wooden horse at Troy might 
be claimed as in some sense a practical 
joke; and one thinks of playful fauns 
and satyrs with their occasional animal 
companions in Greek vase-painting; but 
that sort of thing is essentially different 
from the genre animal figures of which 
the Romans were so fond. 

In these matters, however, the possi- 
bilities of misinterpretation are endless. 
The famous group in the Capitoline 
Museum, for instance (page 103), of the 
little girl (“‘Innocence’’) holding her 
bird protectingly away from a snake 
that springs up toward her, seems to us 
to have one meaning; to the Romans 
perhaps it had a quite different one. 
When we recall that snakes were house- 
hold pets among them as cats are with 
us, it seems more likely that the 
roguish-faced and quite unterrified little 
maiden is simply tantalizing one pet by 
means of the other. 

The humor of this, however, is in the 
human figure and the situation rather 
than in the expression of the brute 
creatures themselves. The same may 
be said of Boethos’s infant wrestling 
with the huge goose (page 98)—a group 
which Pliny knew—or of the Ganymede 
playing with Jove’s eagle, in the Chiara- 
monti Gallery of the Vatican (page 102), 
though here the eagle’s expression of 
tolerant boredom with the troublesome 
boy introduces a more distinctive note. 

But a lynx (page 104) which is shelved 
high in the Hall of Animals was de- 
signed by an artist of a penetration that 
needed no adventitious aid. He has 
caught the long-drawn cat-smile, given 
to the curve of the ears a playful sugges- 
tion of conventionalized ornament, and 
with illuminating truth to the character 
of the animal introduced just the note 
of dash and sly over-emphasis which is 
the essence of caricature; and curiously 
enough it resembles the ‘‘snap”’ and ex- 
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aggeration of line with which our earn- 
est modern commercial craftsmen are 
so innocently trying always to beguile 
our up-to-date democratic tastes in 
clothes and other human furniture. 

The ordinary art of caricature seems 
to have begun, so far as our Greco- 
Roman civilization is concerned, with 
the representation of animals in human 
attitudes, and Fleury, the historian of 
caricature, describes well-defined in- 
stances of the kind in Egyptian papyri. 
One of the peculiar forms in which this 
sort of Roman art displayed itself was 
in the cut gems which were used in seal 
rings. Animals, of course, figured in 
these devices because of their symbolic 
meaning, just as they have always done 
in armorial bearings, and sometimes in 
even punning reference to men’s names. 
But some of the intaglios exhibit a 
whimsically humorous fancy that seems 
to put them into another category also, 
and quite to justify ““Champfleury”’ in 
including them in his history. 

There are a number of them in the 
archaeological museum in Florence. On 
one such stone is a grasshopper playing 
the lyre; on another an insect with two 
miniature baskets suspended from a 
shoulder pole; another shows a stork 
marching as a soldier full-armed to 
battle. Chariots are a frequent subject 
in intaglio designs. On one, an ame- 
thyst, is carved a lion standing erect 
as a charioteer driving a span of roost- 
ers; on another a fox, similarly engaged; 
on another a dolphin on a queer little 
kettledrum of a chariot driving two 
caterpillars. A well-known wall-paint- 
ing from Herculaneum, in the Naples 
Museum, of a grasshopper in a chariot 
driving a paroquet, suggests itself for 
comparison, to say nothing of the 
griffin driven by a butterfly, which has 


long been interpreted as an allegorical 
cartoon upon the relations of Nero and 
Seneca. 

One of the most obvious of carica- 
tures, however, was an ancient wall- 
painting discovered many years ago at 
a village near Pompeii, representing the 
familiar group of Aeneas, Anchises, and 
Ascanius fleeing from Troy, but with 
dogs’ features instead of human ones. 
There can be no doubt of the meaning, 
in view of the complete similarity of the 
composition to more ordinary pictures 
of the same subject. It was a perfectly 
well-known group: A£neas with his old 
father on his shoulders and leading the 
boy Ascanius by the hand. The wit in 
such a caricature is scanty enough, but 
it shows the fashion of which we were 
speaking, and possibly also indicates the 
Egyptian influence. 

It is natural to look for some relation 
between the beasts of ancient art and 
those of ancient literature, A®sopian 
fable in particular, but it is doubtful 
whether the fabulists really contributed 
much to the interest that finds expres- 
sion in the animals of the sculptures and 
the pictures, in spite of the analogous 
recurrence of mythical subjects in the 
arts. Phedrus, indeed, A¢sop’s chief 
Latin adapter, cheerfully avows that 
his animals were intended to be amusing 
as well as to point a moral. Now and 
then one of the artists who produced the 
comic beasts of the Vatican may have 
been performing the function of an il- 
lustrator; perhaps he and his patron 
were thinking of a fable that they read 
when they were young. Phedrus par- 
ticularly refers to one story, that of the 
“Battle of the Mice and the Weasels,”’ 
as “‘even painted on tavern walls’; but 
those taverns have disappeared before 
more modern hostelries. 


(To be continued) 
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RODIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


CHARLES NEwTon SMILEY 


learning to say Phidias, Michel- 

angelo, Rodin. Twenty years 
earlier Rodin had shown a technique 
that placed him with the Greeks in his 
mastery of the language of his art. As 
early as 1880 in his Man of the Bronze 
Age he had shown himself an apostle of 
ideal beauty and a minister of grace. 
Year by year we have been learning 
that he is concerned with more than 
physical beauty; that his message is as 
great as his language; that he is a pro- 
found interpreter of the mystery of life, 
a poet and a philosopher in stone. 
Phidias had translated into marble the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras, that mind 
has organized the universe, that mind 
is master of the body, that poise and 
self-control are ultimate things in hu- 
man life. Witness the broken arms of 
Helius that still control the fiery horses 
that drag his chariot from the sea; wit- 
ness, too, the immortal youths who un- 
perturbed drive their prancing chargers 
in the Panathenaic frieze. Michelangelo 
Was an interpreter of elemental forces 
in the universe and in human life, the 
storm and stress of great inner conflict, 
of destiny such as only inspired prophets 
and sibyls could foreknow, of law for 
life such as only an inspired law-giver 
could formulate and enforce. It is 
a marvel that this could be said in 
fresco and in stone. Rodin in spirit is 
perhaps more closely related to Phidias 
and the Greek thinkers than to Michel- 
angelo, although in particular pieces of 
work, for example the Adam, he seems 
nearer to the great Italian. Like his 
two great predecessors, he has full re- 
spect for the truth, for the fundamental 


Sieve 1900 the art world has been 
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facts of life, although he does not hold 
the superficial view of some realists of 
our day that all truths are equally 
valuable. Like Sophocles, ‘‘he sees life 
steadily and sees it whole’; like Aris- 
totle he cares almost as much for the 
appropriate as for the golden mean (if 
indeed the two terms are not approxi- 
mately synonymous); like Plato he 
seems to believe that earthly beauty 
step by step can lead us to that other 
higher beauty. He does not confine his 
conception of the beautiful to the 
physical; occasionally he takes advan- 
tage of something not altogether at- 
tractive physically to suggest a higher 
form of beauty. 

Perhaps the more exact meaning of 
some of these generalizations will be 
more obvious if we discuss briefly some 
of the familiar figures in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. The interpretation 
of these figures of necessity will be sub- 
jective, unless we are willing to reduce 
sculpture to some Pythagorean formula 
of pure mathematics and admit that it 
is merely a decorative art, the unim- 
portant handmaiden of architecture. 
This last sentence was written without 
any thought of contradicting the irre- 
futable contention that works of sculp- 
ture should be appropriately placed. 


THE SISTER AND CHILD (page 109) 


In the Sister and Child, an early 
work, we find two characteristics which 
mark all the work of Rodin. First there 
is the gentle touch which is proof of 
deep respect and reverence for life. We 
find it in the Psyche and Eurydice and 
in The Kiss and wherever in his work 
the hand touches the body of another. 
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The second characteristic is Rodin’s re- 
spect for the law of gravitation. The 
right arm and leg of the little mother 
feel the due weight of the child’s body, 
and the right side of the body makes a 
proper response to the weight placed 
upon its members. This characteristic 
seems so simple, so obviously necessary 
that we wrongly assume that we shall 
find it in all artistic representations. It 
is the one thing in Millet that makes 
his peasants compelling in all their ac- 
tivities and in all their burden bearing. 
Many a work of art, beautiful in line 
and in composition, misses the grand 
prize because it fails to respect this 
fundamental law of nature. 

We must not miss the beauty of the 
profile of the little girl’s face. It is al- 
ready illuminated with the light of ten- 
derness akin to mother love. 


THE THINKER (page 106) 

In Paris The Thinker sits in bronze 
before the Pantheon, where France has 
laid her illustrious dead. In the crypt 
below this great temple from the scarce 
open door of one of the sarcophagi a 
strong bronze hand holds forth a torch. 
All can understand this symbol, this 
‘non omnis moriar,”’ this torch race in 
which some torches kindled in far an- 
tiquity still burn. We can understand, 
too, that some new torches are now 
being lighted that produce a better light 
than many that have been extinguished. 
So far The Thinker can easily go as he 
sits before the Pantheon; but you are 
aware that his finite mind has gone 
beyond this obvious thing and is con- 
centrated on a problem far more com- 
plex, a problem that there is no hope of 
solving, for he is sitting in thought 
above the Porte d’Enfer where Rodin 
intended him to be, contemplating the 
pain of growth, the grief of failure, the 
hell of embitterment and hate and all 
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the wreck of time. You call him The 
Thinker, and that is what he and all 
the rest of us have tried to do; but he 
is physically better fitted to do any- 
thing else and he has set himself a task 
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ADAM 


that will cost him more pain than all 
his physical toil. In looking at this 
bronze replica we must not forget that 
Rodin intended to place the original 
above The Gates of Hell. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST (page 108) 


In the Tate Gallery in London there 
is a representation of Jonah by Watts 
that has some kinship with Rodin’s 
conception of the Baptist. Jonah goes 
swinging along, all his motor force in 
full play, wild-eyed as if Nineveh were 
already suffering destruction, and you 
can hear his cry: “Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed.” For him, 
indeed, it is a distressing thing to be a 
messenger of the Mightiest. Rodin does 
not believe in such messengers; to be 
sure they live and have lived among 
men in every age, and they are of vary- 
ing types, these men who sincerely be- 
lieve that some word of the Almighty 
has been intrusted to them. Rodin has 
chosen one of the less pleasing types, 
and has made a transcript from life. 
His Baptist is no intellectual giant, who 
after years of toil can say, “O God I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee’’; he is 
no thinking machine, he is possessed, 
obsessed with an idea; the Delphic 
priestess may have been in some such 
condition after she had breathed the 
stupefying vapor and was ready to be 
hypnotized by the scheming priest. The 
mouth tells the whole story. It is nota 
mouth of intelligence; since the pupils 
of the eyes are not there to bear their 
testimony we must transfer an epithet 
and speak of his dazed mouth. In the 
Luxembourg collection, where the whole 
figure is to be seen, we recognize the 
left foot of the fanatic—swinging, lum- 
bering, uncoordinated with thought. 
You are surprised that with his murki- 
ness of vision he can understand that 
one comes after him whose shoe latchet 
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he is unworthy to unloose, or that he 
should say, ‘‘make His path straight.” 
Rodin has been thoroughly consistent 
in his conception, but it seems likely 
that one by careful study of the Gos- 
pels could make out a better case for 
John. 


ADAM AND EVE (pages 110, 111) 


In the Adam one feels distinctly the 
influence of Michelangelo. Adam is 
related to the Prisoners, although his 
prison be the new world into which his 
mind is being born. The gnarled and 
heavy muscles call to mind the Moses; 
in the one case great physical force is 
necessary to battle its way up to in- 
telligence, in the other great might was 
necessary to make effectually operative 
the newly established law. No human 
being ever had such forearms as Adam. 
Some say that this heavy flesh indicates 
his close relationship to the brute world, 
but the physical machinery is not fine 
enough for the brute world. We do not 
find it in the gibbon, the gorilla, the 
orang-utan or in any anthropoid ape. 
Perhaps we should seek it in the 
megatheria of an earlier age in the 
world’s history. It may be that Rodin 
simply wished to say that it would take 
many generations to refine this flesh. 

Eve is the only figure of Rodin’s 
workmanship that has a touch of the 
sensuous and voluptuous. She has been 
cast out of Paradise; she hears the 
sentence and has seen the angel's fiery 
sword. The doom is irrevocable, but it 
is not so very terrible, although she 
would shut out the words of doom from 
her hearing. Perhaps she is ashamed 
and perhaps she is repentant, but it is 
not the kind of shame and repentance 
that permanently palsies and enfeebles. 
Those were then infant emotions and 
it would take centuries to bring them 
to maturity. One recalls Masaccio’s 
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THE BATHER 


Eve at the Church of the Carmen in 
Florence and all the other Eves in 
painting and sculpture, but none is 
more beautiful than this one or more 
worthy to be the mother of mankind. 


THE HAND OF GOD (pages 112, 113) 

It is a gentle, kindly hand, beautiful 
(Rodin’s conception of the most beauti- 
ful hand); it is the hand of an artist. 
We need not look upon His face if we 
can see His hand. Infinite power is seen 
in the control of things infinitesimal: 
here is poise, certitude. And in this 
hand is His greatest gift of love in its 
most perfect form. One would be glad 
to call this work Rodin’s faith and 
philosophy. There is more happiness 
in it than in any other work of Rodin I 
know. 


THE BATHER (page 114) 


, 


It is a simple name ‘The Bather,’ 
carrying no complex or confused ideas 
to distract the beholder. It is quite as 
colorless an appellation as if Rodin had 
called her Opus 37, No. 2. The water is 
there, although you cannot see it. Her 
whole being gives an appropriate re- 
sponse to the infinite ocean as the fringe 
of the surf ripples over her hand. She 
can never know how really beautiful she 
is, for nature has made it easier for her 
to see her plain and honest face re- 
flected in the pool. Another artist might 
have called her “Meditation” or ‘The 
Child of the Infinite.’ Beside the sea 
life ceases to be complex, it becomes 
profound, and our understanding of it 
is proportionate to the water we can 
hold in our hand. 


(To be continued) 
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A MEMORY OF EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 
AS ANDROMACHE* 


URIPIDES, would thou were living now! 
k The tragedy of the world demands thy song, 
For Melos’ plight re-lives in Belgium’s wrong, 
And millions to the god of battles bow. 


Yet thou dost live, and voice our deepest woe, 





The miseries of mothers and of wives, 
Who, like the Trojan women long ago, 

Pour out through rape and slaughter tortured lives. 
In a great theater one day in May, 

Thousands on thousands felt again thy spell 
And eyes were wet with tears that could not stay 

When Hector’s wife, hearing her son’s death-knell, 

Bade him good-bye in anguished tenderness, 


And through the air rang the child’s shrill distress. 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


*In GILBERT MurRAyY's RENDERING OF EuRIPIDES’ ‘‘TROJAN WOMEN” 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


cA Modern Reproduction of an Ancient Sarcophagus: 
The Scipio Tomb and the Frieze Monument 


N the Vatican Museum in Rome there stands a splendid sarcophagus, that 

of Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, who was censor in the year 290 B. C. 
The sarcophagus is made of peperino, which is a hard volcanic stone found in 
the Alban Hills. The decoration on the sarcophagus combines two styles of 
ancient architecture, the frieze with rosettes in the metopes being of the Doric 
order, the dentils above and the volute rolls on the top being of the Ionic order. 
The inscription of the name on the top of the sarcophagus is not carved, but is 
painted in red letters, but the inscription below the frieze is incised. The Latin 
inscription, which is in the ancient Saturnian verse, says that Scipio was a brave 
and wise man, that he had been edile, consul, and censor, and that he had sub- 
dued and won much territory for Rome by his military exploits. 


Henry Simmons Frieze, Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan 
from 1854 to 1889, greatly admired the sarcophagus of Scipio, and always kept 
a small copy of it in his seminary room. It was, therefore, thought peculiarly 
fitting that the monument which was erected to his memory at Ann Arbor 
by the Alumni should be a copy of the famous ancient tomb of the great Roman, 
Cornelius Scipio. A free translation of the Latin inscription on this monument 
would be: ‘A nobler man ne’er trod this earth.”’ R. V. D. M. 


‘Recent Excavations at Pompeii 
(Concluded) 

In several places the careful excavating has revealed wooden beams, which 
in the course of time have become carbonized. Similar remains doubtless existed 
elsewhere in Pompeii, but were destroyed at the time of excavating and carried 
away with the other refuse. Now they are left in position, supported by inserted 
iron or wooden beams and covered with sheets of plate glass to insure their 
protection. 

The walls, as elsewhere in Pompeii, were covered by a variety of electoral 
and other painted inscriptions. These in great part are doomed to fade, but 
for the moment stand out bright and clear, and are protected as much as possible 
by pieces of glass. Several of these referring to gifts of gladiatorial games are 
especially noteworthy in that the letters are of very large size, over a foot in 
height, and painted with almost the perfection of carved letters of the best 
period. In another place a candidate is referred to, possibly by his enemies, as 
supported by some individuals of doubtful reputation. 
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Shops were numerous along this street, probably because it led toward the 
amphitheatre and was especially frequented. Immediately to the right (south) 
in the recently-excavated area as one comes from the Forum was found a heap 
of bronze and iron implements in front of a shop, probably placed there on a 
board much as in our show windows, to call attention to the wares to be found 
within. Farther on to the left on the north side of the way was a bar for the 
dispensing of hot and cold drinks. It was found exactly as it stood the day of 
the eruption with its furnishings complete, even to the till with the money 
taken in during the day. On the facade of this building the election inscriptions 
are especially numerous. 

Of still more importance has been the discovery of two houses on the south 
side of the street. They have both been completely excavated, and are destined 
to rank high among the show places of Pompeii. The first of these as one comes 
from the Forum (house No. 4 in the sixth insula of region I) has frescoes of 
the third period. The tetrastyle atrium has the walls preserved to the very top, 
including the sloping holes for receiving the beams which extended to the open- 
ing in the center. To the right of the tablinum is a small vaulted room containing 
some of the most perfectly preserved and artistically important stucco decoration 
which has come down from antiquity. For description of this, one must await 
the official publication. The colors are still well preserved. The principal band 
of decoration below the vaulting, with figures perhaps seven or eight inches in 
height, has a most interesting representation of the dragging of the body of 
Hector, and of the journey of his father to procure its ransom. 

The other house (No. 2 of the same insula) is situated to the east of No. 4, 
the one just mentioned. It is of large size and extends back from the street for 
a long distance. In the rear is a large terrace with a summer triclinium. Steps 
at this point descend to a long, vaulted cryptoporticus, with wall decorations of 
the second period, with pilasters imitating giallo antico. The paintings of the 
main frieze, thirty-four centimeters in height, represent scenes from the Iliad, 
and have the names of the principal characters inscribed in Greek. The vaulting 
has an elaborate decoration in white stucco, of which is especially well preserved 
a row of bulls’ heads in very high relief. At some later period in its history the 
flooring of this crypt was destroyed, and the finding of numerous amphore 
shows that it was used as a wine cellar. In the garden above were found several 
groups of skeletons, and very careful casts have been made from the impressions 
left by their bodies in the ashes. Doubtless they are the inhabitants of the house 
who, at the time of the eruption, took refuge in the cellar below. There they 
remained until it was nearly filled by the lapilli which sifted in. Then, when it 
was too late, they attempted to escape. Each seized a large tile to keep the 
allin g stones from his head, and ascended to the garden, where he perished 
overwhelmed by the choking rain of ashes. C. DENSMORE CURTIS, 
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Excavations at Pecos 


HE Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has 

undertaken the excavation of the pueblo at Pecos, about eighteen miles 
southeast of Santa Fé, New Mexico, under the immediate direction of A. V. 
Kidder of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology of 
Harvard University. During the last field season the old Spanish church, the 
massive walls of which are still standing to a considerable height, was cleared 
and repaired in such manner as to arrest further disintegration for many years 
to come. Excavation also was commenced in the rooms of the pueblo proper, 
and many artifacts, especially pottery, were uncovered; but the need of imme- 
diate work on the church, which proved a tedious and difficult task, consumed 
much of the field season. It is planned to continue the excavation each year 
until the entire pueblo of Pecos is exposed to view, little now remaining above 
the surface excepting heaps of stones. It will be remembered that a reconnoissance 
of the ruins of Pecos (which was abandoned by its few surviving inhabitants in 
1838) was conducted thirty-five years ago by the late A. F. Bandelier in behalf 
of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Early Latin Architectural Decoration in Terra-Cotta 


RS. S. Arthur Strong, Assistant Director of the British (Archaeological) 

School in Rome, who lectured two years ago before a number of the 
Societies of the Archaeological Institute of America on the Loeb Foundation, 
has some very interesting pages in a late number of The Journal of Roman 
Studies. 

About half a mile outside the wall of Rome on the right of the main ancient 
road to the north, the Flaminian Way, stands a beautiful Roman villa which 
was laid out about 1550 for Pope Julius III. The casino was turned into a 
museum, the Museo di Villa Guilia, shortly after 1870. In 1912 the King of 
Italy in person opened the new wing that had been added to display the great 
collection of terra-cottas which had decorated early Latin temples. 

This newly opened collection has given Mrs. Strong a text, namely, the 
neglect of the art of Rome and Latium during the Republic. 

There are, as everybody knows, three wonderful collections of gold orna- 
ments, bronze furniture, and ivories of all descriptions, which make an astounding 
display of the Greco-Etruscan culture introduced into Latium about the time 
of the Tarquins. Two of these collections, the Bernardini and the Barberini, 
came from tombs found at ancient Praneste, the modern Palestrina; the other 
is the contents of the Regulini Galassi tomb at Cervetri. 

Mrs. Strong now brings into prominence the polychrome terra-cottas used 
for architectonic purposes particularly as temple revetments, such as the acro- 
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teria at the beam-encs of the gables and at the tile-ends along the eaves; also 


the figures and groups in the pediments, and the finely modelled cornices. It is 
admitted that these terra-cottas are lonic-Greek in design, and therefore are 
probably Hellenic in execution. 

The terra-cottas give us many variations from, as well as likenesses to, figures 
already known. There are Gods and warriors and female figures, Satyrs, Gorgons, 
Centaurs, Amazons, Harpies, all of them vitally alive, and nearly all of them 
full of grace and charm. There is one fragment from the pediment of the temple 
of uno Quiritis that merits attention, not only because of its Praxitelean style, 
but because of its wealth of color. It is a female torso, draped with a long yellow 
chiton, over which is a magnificent red mantle with a yet deeper red border on 
which is a band of brilliant yellow palmettes. 

Although terra-cotta decoration did not die out entirely in later Rome, 
nevertheless it declined materially in the third century B. C. when the post- 
Alexandrian styles of sculpture and architecture became the fashion. Cato the 
Elder, that immortal trumpet voice of the good old days, said: ‘‘Believe me, those 
statues brought from Syracuse have been fatal to Rome. I see too many people 
admire the objects of art of Corinth and Athens, and smile at the terra-cotta 
statues of the Roman gods. As for me, | prefer these gods to be propitious to 
us; and I believe they will long prove to be so if we leave them in their seats.”’ 

Cato and Mrs. Strong are both right. It will pay to devote more attention 
to the terra-cottas of early Rome. R. V. D. M. 


cA Roman Sepulchral Relief 


ie one article Mrs. Strong comments on a Roman sepulchral slab now in the 
British Museum which has two fine portrait busts in relief of a master of 
the Alban college of Salian priests and his wife. A laurel wreath encircles the 
two shell-niches in which the busts appear. Between the medallions is an object 
which the Museum Catalogue describes as ‘‘a vertical staff (?) with laurel leaves 
in relief and tied about the middle with two cords.’ The photograph shows that 
this upright object looks exactly like two leaf-covered drumsticks placed handle- 
ends together with an elaborate knot of a cord tied where the joint would have 
been. 

It is made quite clear in the article that this object is the “‘spear’’ of the 
Salii, the dancing priests of Mars, with which they beat upon the sacred shields 
(ancilia) in their ritual dance. The sheath of laurel leaves is a survival of a func- 
tion of Mars as a god of vegetation, as he was before he became exclusively the 
god of war. The cord around the ‘“‘spear’’ is without much doubt prophylactic, 
and intended to keep off evil spirits. R. V. D. M. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


THE Four IN CRETE. By Gertrude H. 
Beggs. With frontispiece and drawings 
by Louise F. Marshall. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 182. 
$1.25. 


This is an attractive description of 
the discoveries in Crete, with illumina- 
ting side-lights on Cretan manners and 
customs, written in an easy and collo- 
quial style, but with a solid foundation 
of real knowledge. There are four char- 
acters, the Scholar, the Sage, the 
Western Woman, and the Coffee Angel; 
and they converse with one another 
about the ruins at Knossos, Phestos, 
Hagia Triada, Gortyna and elsewhere 
and about the art-objects in the Mu- 
seum at Candia. The book contains an 
entertaining mixture of interesting ex- 
periences, told in an impersonal way, 
with discussions of Cretan chronology, 
whether the sunken rooms at Knossos 
were baths or sanctuaries or oratories, 
whether the so-called theatral areas at 
Knossos and Phestos were really thea- 
tres or not, whether King Minos lived, 
etc. The scholar says that it is pretty 
hard to swailow Evans’ theory that the 
labyrinth is derived from labrys (double 
axe) and that the palace is nothing less 
than the world-famed abode of the 
Minotaur. He prefers to have the 
savage beast kept in a quarry nearby. 
The photographs are excellent, the 
sketches rather meagre however, but 
the author shows not only an accurate 
personal acquaintance with Crete, but 
she has read thoroughly Burrows, ‘‘The 
Discoveries in Crete,’’ Baikie, ‘‘The 
Sea Kings of Crete’’ and Hawes’ Crete, 
‘The Forerunner of Greece,’”’ which un- 
fortunately is not illustrated. The lay- 
man will take delight in reading this 
brief and popular account of the recent 
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discoveries in Crete. If he wants a 
larger popular treatise, he will turn to 
Baikie; if he wants a more scientific 
treatment, he will find it in Hall’s 
Egean Archaeology. D. M. R. 


THE ARMORY OF THE WARTBURG 
(D1iE WAFFEN DER WARTBURG). By 
Alfons Diener-Schonberg. Berlin: His- 
torischer Verlag Baumgartel. 


In passing the collection in review, 
one notes first of all the harnesses for 
horse and man, no less than five of 
them, which give the Wartburg a cer- 
tain dignity among armories. Perhaps 
the most spectacular object of the col- 
lection isa harness, beautifully enriched, 
which belonged to Henry II of France. 
Next in importance are the harnesses 
with bands of engraving. Of these, the 
most beautiful, No. 76, is ascribed to 
Johann von Weimar, and_ suggests 
closely a harness of Philip II in the 
Madrid Armory, a resemblance which 
the author of the catalogue was quick 
to note. Perhaps the rarest and most 
curious object is the armor for a hunt- 
ing hound, No. 319. Its only rival, so 
far as the reviewer is aware, is in the 
Madrid Armory; this is a harness for a 
boar-hound and its interest, singularly 
enough, was recognized only lately, 
when the talented Don José Florit, 
Director of the Madrid Collection, 
picked it out of a box of debris. 

Early pieces are lamentably rare in 
the Wartburg collection and few ob- 
jects date even from the very end of 
the fifteenth century. Thus the chain 
mail is largely sixteenth century. There 
is, however, a beautiful German cor- 
selet dating from about 1480, which 
merits a more prominent place in the 
catalogue than the author has given it 
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it might well have had a plate to 
itself—for it is of best workmanship 
and of remarkably graceful form. The 
casque which accompanies it did not 
belong to it; it is Italian, and a close 
examination of its occipital or parietal 
surface would probably bring to light 
a Milanese armorer’s mark; its visor, 
as seen in the picture, is not convincing 
(about 1860?). The armor in the Wart- 
burg, which dates from the first half of 
the sixteenth century, is singularly good 
in quality. There are no less than nine 
Maximilian harnesses and several of 
these rank among the best of their kind. 

The flags also deserve mention, for 
they are rare, interesting, well pre- 
served and some of them early; also 
the series of fifteenth century shields. 

The author has produced a work of 
rare interest and value. Only the 
specialist can fully appreciate the care 
which has been taken to observe min- 
utely and to make his diagnoses of 
scientific value. The author has been 
fortunate, too, in having admirable il- 
lustrations, for Herr Commandant von 
Cranach has made it a labor of love to 
produce the best possible photographs 
—certainly the best pictures of armor 
which the reviewer has seen. So the 
work is altogether notable and will soon 
find its way to many libraries. 

BASHFORD DEAN 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART: HANDBOOK OF THE CESNOLA 
COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES FROM Cy- 
PRUs. By John L. Myres. New York, 
1914. lv, 597 pp., 490 8vo. 
$2.00. 


ligs., 


This is rightly called a handbook, for 
it is much more than a catalogue, and 
is an introduction to the study of the 
ancient arts and industries which the 


Cesnola collection was formed to illus- 
trate. In the introduction there is an 
interesting account of how Cesnola 
made this very important collection and 
of its subsequent history, and of the 
attacks made on its genuineness. Now 
that the objects have been cleaned and 
the early repairs removed, its authen- 
ticity is absolutely established, and 
many new facts have been revealed. 
The collection has been rearranged and 
the former chaotic order no longer 
exists, since more than half of the 
material has been relegated to a stu- 
dent’s room in the basement. Although 
the handbook deals only with the 
‘““Type-Series,”’ there are 5985 entries 
besides the appendix of Phoenician, 
Cypriote, Greek, Cuneiform and Sas- 
sanian inscriptions. The second part of 
the introduction discusses the history 
and culture of ancient Cyprus with a 
bibliography at the end. Then follows 
an account of the pottery (classified in 
nine divisions, three of the Bronze Age, 
three of the Iron Age, and three of the 
Hellenic Age); an account of Sculpture; 
Terra-cotta Heads; Small objects in 
Stone, Alabaster, and Egyptian Glaze; 
Vases; Inscriptions; Terra-cotta _fig- 
ures; Lamps; Gold and Silver Orna- 
ments; Finger Rings; Cylinders and 
Seal-Stones; Vessels of Gold, Silver, 
and Gilded Bronze; Bronzes and ob- 
jects of Iron, Glass, Ivory, Bone, Shell, 
and Lead. Each section is preceded by 
a brief account of the subject. The in- 
troduction to the Sculpture (pages 
123 ff.) is an especially good treatment 
of Cyprian religion and ritual. There 
are a few wrong references, but the 
book is attractively printed. It is a 
scholarly treatise on Cypriote Antiqui- 
ties, and the Metropolitan Museum is 
lucky to have secured the great author- 
ity on Cyprus and things Cyprian to 
write this book. D. M. R. 
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